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Note 


THESE beautiful messages by a beloved 

leader have been assembled because of their 

complete sequence of thought, each a mile- 

stone and a guidepost, pointing to that peace 

which is found in absolute trust as expressed 
in the Twenty-third Psalm. 
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The Moral Bugle (all 


“ Awake to righteousness, and sin not.” 
I Cor. 15 : 34. 





HE idea of three distinct kinds of human 
lives was current and familiar among 
the wise men of Greece. There were 
those whose chief good was wholly in 

the field of appetite and passion and to whom 
unrestrained indulgence in this field was the 
final good of man. There were those for whom 
honor was the final goal. This was the ideal of 
the soldier, the true statesman, the high-minded 
man and gentleman everywhere. There was a 
third class, who sought the development of what 
is highest in the soul itself, in operation upon 
what is highest in the Universe, to whom the 
final goal was insight into the truth and beauty 
and goodness of the Universe, and for them the 
highest good rose up into the vision of God. As 
we survey the troubled world of man today we 
are forced to recognize three distinct kinds of 
human life, and to each of these three forms of 
our life I now invite your attention. 





1. The first of these three lives is the immoral 
life, whose repulsive and destructive forms are 
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before all the world. What is that life in its 
essence, in its principle, what is it essentially 
and fundamentally? The immoral life I take to 
be the life affirmative of mere, bare, cruel indi- 
viduality; affirmative of an existence without 
social conscience, without social concern. Law 
as the defender of civil rights, high social opinion 
as the guardian of human decency, religion as 
the aspiration of man after communion with 
God and likeness to Him, it defies, ridicules, 
sets at naught. This life, affirmative of naked 
individuality, breaks law with the utmost light- 
ness of heart, scorns the highest public opinion, 
and with joy blasphemes the ultimate character 
of the Universe. This life affirmative of brutal 
and ruthless individuality, issues in crime, as in 
the bandit, the burglar, the yegg; it issues in 
vice, as in all forms of human sensuality, and 
it issues in blasphemy, as in the case of the rebel 
against the order of the world, the order of the 
Universe, the Eternal Spirit. Its motto might 
well be that of Milton’s Satan, ‘Evil, be thou 
my good.” So far as its course is afflictive to the 
rest of the world that affliction is part of its 
good, and its epigram might well be the remark 
of the abandoned wretch about to drink a glass 
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of pure water, “O that this were sin, to give it 
a relish.” This is one of the three lives; the life 
affirmative of mere, sheer, unsubdued, cruel 
individuality. Note here its essence, its prin- 
ciple, its cause and source; do not fail to grasp 
the specific character of the immoral life, its 
terrible distinctness in kind, as one may easily 
do, in its various and uncounted forms. 


2. The second form of life is the unmoral life. 
It is affirmative of nothing; it is negative, with- 
out purpose; it is living in a kind of sensuous 
swoon. Its field is sense and sensuous experi-— 
ences; the land it dwells in is the land of the 
lotus-flower, and it eats and eats, consumes and 
consumes this drug of sensuous pleasure till all 
memory has gone of duty, the moral ideal, the 
kingdom of moral ideals, the kingdom of a 
moral humanity, the kingdom in history of a 
moral Deity. This is the form of life that more 
than any other is today the menace of the 
Christian church, the menace of the United 
States, where citizens in a swoon of pleasure 
forget civic duty and care nothing for the moral 
and human issues of the day and hour. 

Two sets of graduates come from this un- 
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moral life; one set of graduates going downward; 
for the unmoral life is the great recruiting agent 
of the under-world, replenishing the ranks of 
crime, vice, and blasphemy out of itself. Another 
set, few in number but precious in character, 
escapes from the unmoral life into the life which 
is Life indeed, escapes from a life that is Limbo, 
neither hell nor heaven, from a blooming nonen- 
tity, a purple delusion, a glowing mockery of the 
positive, affirmative, glorious constitution of the 
human soul. Note here the specific character of 
this unmoral being. Sensuous feeling with little 
thought of any kind beyond the provision for 
continuous, unbroken indulgence, sensuous feel- 
ing is its distinction with little thought of any 
kind, with none for moral causes, ends, services, 
satisfactions, and hopes; it is the life without 
moral concern or conscience; a negation of the 
moral Deity and a moral humanity. 


3. The third form of life is the life affirmative 
of the moral ideal, and in the service and pur- 
suit of the moral ideal. It sings with the Greek 
Sophocles, “‘To God alone cometh neither old 
age nor death,” and it climbs to a share in that 
timeless Eternal Life. It sets up with Matthew 
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Arnold a mark of everlasting light “above the 
howling senses’ ebb and flow.” It beholds with 
Shakespeare “an ever-fixed mark, that looks on 
tempests and is never shaken.” It defines the 
end of life now, with Plato, as “likeness to God 
as far as that is possible for man”; and again, 
with Eudemus, as the vision and the service of 
God; and again, it describes the end of life in 
the grand old words of the catechism, “Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him for- 
ever”; and it mounts to the greatest words upon 
the meaning of life ever spoken under the sun, 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.’”’ This life is affirmative of the 
moral ideal, and it goes in the service and the 
pursuit of the moral ideal. Like a great ship 
equipped for the sea, it goes forth to sail all the 
seas in all zones, bravely facing all kinds of 
weather, tempest and calm, hurricane and peace, 
ever beating on its way, unsatisfied until it 
drops anchor in the final port of entry. There 
is the life that answers the moral bugle call: 
“Awake to righteousness, and sin not.” 


4. Turn now to significant examples of these 
three lives, that the principle may be more vivid 
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and influential as thus exemplified. The im- 
moral life has always had a tragic multitude of 
examples. Let us begin from the Literature 
that we revere above all others. There is Cain 
and his cynical and murderous cry, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” What is this but the affirma- 
tion of irresponsible and cruel individuality? 
And there is Ishmael, whose hand was against 
every man, and, in turn, every man’s hand 
against his. That spirit would make society 
impossible, civilization impossible; if it had its 
way, it would wreck the world. There is Absa- 
lom, gifted, beautiful, traitor to his father, 
traitor to his nation. There is Judas, a thief 
during the public ministry of his Master, a 
traitor to Him at the end. 

The Greeks had plenty of immoral men, but 
they singled out one monumental rascal to rep- 
resent the class, Alcibiades, kinsman of the 
great Pericles, beloved disciple of the great 
Socrates; a man of genius, and endowed with the 
greatest gifts, but who sold his country to Sparta; 
his greatest achievement being the plans and 
the fortifications by which Athens went to 
wreck forever in the Sicilian Expedition; and 
having done so much, he wanted to betray all 
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Greece to Persia. There is bare, brutal, fiendish 
individuality; there is the immoral man. 

We have these immoral men today; let us 
look at them; anarchists, communists, bolshe- 
vists, reds, of every shade of red. Let them 
know that you know them, let them know that 
you are not afraid of them. They may shoot 
you, they may shoot me; but they can never, if 
we are faithful, break up the integrity of civiliza- 
tion or dissolve in pieces what all the wise men of 
all time have built as the peace and hope of the 
world. Let them know that we know the prin- 
ciple of their life, that it is simply the utterance, 
the conscienceless utterance, of unrestrained, 
unsubdued, murderous individuality, and let 
them know that we fear them not. Cow them 
with your courage, paralyze them with your 
valor. 

We need only one example of the unmoral life. 
You may have wondered why I read that pas- 
sage from the New Testament, about the rich 
man. I wanted you to recall the story depicting 
as it is depicted nowhere else known to me, in 
few and terrible words, the unmoral life. This 
rich man in the parable of Our Lord had no 
malice; he was simply unconcerned. He was 
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clothed in purple and fine linen, and if there was 
a mirror in the palace he enjoyed the image of 
himself thus attired. He fared sumptuously 
every day, and his fare was much like that of the 
beast of the field. He lived in a swoon of sensu- 
ous pleasure, absolutely oblivious of the want 
and the woe of the world surrounding him, 
absolutely oblivious of duty, social obligation, 
and the ideals that convert wealth into a minister 
of God, that make it a saving grace of the Most 
High. There is his character. No man, no wom- 
an, can with impunity say today, “My wealth 
is my own, to do with as I please.” That is 
simply a challenge to an outraged world to take 
your wealth away. Society today grants to no 
man and to no woman the right to live in utter 
unconcern of the need and the woe of the world. 
The greatest recruiting agent that I know for 
the ranks of anarchy, communism, and bolshe- 
vism is the man or the woman who lives in an 
unmoral swoon, utterly unmindful, utterly re- 
gardless of the need of the world. I beg you to 
lay this to heart. These are not random utter- 
ances; I have thought on this subject a long, 
long time. Take away the plausibility from the 
program of the revolutionary madman, make 
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transparently foolish and wicked the purpose of 
the destroyer of society by coming forth out of 
that unmoral swoon and by using every privilege 
that has been granted you as an instrument, as 
a grace of the Most High. Never again say any- 
where, in your own soul or to your friends, that 
you have any power or any privilege independent 
of the proper use of it for social well-being and 
for bringing on the Kingdom of God. 

There are two examples of the third form of 
life about each of which I must say a word. 
Lazarus represents the afflicted man who is yet 
affirmative of the moral ideal; old, diseased, in 
want, without a friend, with consolation only 
from the dogs, in his heart he still affirmed the 
things of the spirit, and still, amid all his in- 
capacities, rose up in the service and pursuit of 
the things of the spirit. The world has never 
been without such idealists, in humble homes 
everywhere, through all the centuries; the world 
has them today. What a magnificent spectacle 
they are. Disease, age, incapacity, loneliness, 
destitution, death, cannot shake their fidelity to 
the highest that we human beings may see, pur- 
sue, attain and know. And there is our Lord 
Jesus, from the beginning to the end affirmative 
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of the highest, in the service of the highest, 
in the pursuit of the highest, till on the cross, 
He says, “It is finished,” till the whole pursuit 
and struggle of his life gathered itself up into 
the Divine attainment. 

May I ask you, my young friends, whose lives 
are before you, to “awake to righteousness, and 
sin not.” The joy of beholding the heavenly 
vision, the joy of the pursuit of it, the service of 
it, and the progressive attainment of it is an un- 
earthly and an absolutely incomparable gladness, 
and I invite you to this great experience. Do 
not forget that the moral ideal is God’s inter- 
pretation of man’s life; it is as if a star of the 
first magnitude were to tell us what our world is, 
from the height at which it shines in splendor and 
in peace. Paul’s heavenly vision, your heavenly 
vision, is always the meaning of life through the 
light coming down to us from the Highest. 
Tennyson caught this with perfect clearness 
when he sang: 

“Not of the sunlight, 


Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 


O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
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Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 

And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam.” 


Let your whole life be a protest against the 
principle of immorality, against conscienceless 
and cruel individuality; let it be a protest against 
the sluggish, oblivious, despicable heart of un- 
morality. Let your life be a life affirmative of 
the sovereignty of the heavenly vision, spent in 
the pursuit of it and in the service of it. There 
lies the splendor, there lies the peace, there lies 
the hope of our human world. 





The Leadership of Mind 


“Think on these things.” — Put. 4:8. 





ys|MONG all reasonable human beings the 
{| primacy must always belong to the 
mind. The true idea habitually enter- 
3} tained pulls to the flood the true 
emotion; and the true idea and the true emotion 
must complete themselves in action, in right 
action. The will, because of its influence and 
because of its majesty, often seems first; but the 
will is nothing more than the executive side of 
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the mind. If it is a reasonable will, it is preceded — 


by a reasonable emotion which, again, is pre- 
ceded by a reasonable idea. If we are reasonable 
men and women, or if we are only candidates 
for the reasonable life, the grand primacy must 
always be the true idea. My subject is The 
Leadership of Mind; and the text, “Think on 
these things,” I am to apply to two or three 
simple, fundamental and really momentous 
interests. 


1. What is education? One may say, we 
know all about that. There is one reason why 
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I ask you to think. Another may say education 
is the special interest of the young. That is 
another reason why I ask you to think. There 
is a good deal of confusion on the subject of 
education. A person called me two years ago, 
on the telephone, asking me to help him to gain 
admission to a School of Theology. He was 
forty-six years of age, had a wife and four 
children. I asked him if he had a private for- 
tune upon which he could support his family 
while he devoted himself to six years of study. 
He said, “No, I am an undertaker, and I thought 
I could ply my vocation while I studied in prepa- 
ration for the ministry.” The two callings 
seemed to him supplementary. 

Consider for a moment how profoundly ad- 
justed to life our primary education is, reading, 
writing, arithmetic. One of the deepest ele- 
ments of our life is time, constant, inalienable; 
we cannot think, we cannot live, except under 
the condition of time, and arithmetic is founded 
on time, it is the science of numbers, and number 
is but another name for time; and reading, how 
can one gain direct access to the mind of the 
world, the highest mind of the world, unless he 
can read? and how can one send one’s thoughts 
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beyond the range of one’s voice if he cannot 
write? so deep, so far-reaching are hae elements 
of education. 

What is education? It is living without cessa- 
tion, without expectation and without desire of | 
graduation, it is living, thinking, loving, serving | 
and worshiping in the presence of the assembled | 
intellectual and moral glory of the world.’ 
Pericles thought that if he filled Athens with 
works of beauty, magnificent temples, splendid 
statues of the gods and of heroes, and every 
form of beauty that could be devised by the 
mind and hand of man, the men and women who 
lived in the presence of this universal display of 
beauty would be affected in the quality of their 
thought, in the character of their feeling and 
their action all unconsciously by the benignity 
and the universal benediction of beauty. And 
he was right, absolutely right. 

What do we mean by Christianity, and what 
do we mean by Christian education? Some- 
thing that lasts forever; living, thinking, loving, | 
serving, praying, worshiping in the presence of | 
that which is the highest version of the intel- / 
lectual and moral glory of the world. Educa- 
tion? Do not think that you know it all; you 
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have heard the word since childhood; think on it 
until the Universe becomes like a Lapland night, 
infinite, endless splendors assembled over your 
head, intellectual and moral glory shedding their 
light and their peace upon your humble ways and 
enfolding your heart and your home in an in- 
finite fellowship of light and beauty and peace. 


2. The second thing on which I ask you to 
think is, What is the dominant note in human 
nature? Sin, as our fathers used to say, de- 
pravity? The great singing note in human 
nature, rising above the hurricane of voices, is 
capacity, capacity to do better than you have yet 
done, and ever more and higher capacity without 
end. Youth is not an exception. We speak of 
the capacity and promise of youth; then we 
think of later life as something fixed, no longer 
capable of anything except grumbling because 
things are not to its liking; that is a great mis- 
take. The prevailing, inalienable and invincible 
quality of normal human nature is a capacity for 
better things; it is prophecy. You look upon an 
apple orchard in the spring, when it is in blossom; 

( that may be a symbol of the beauty of life which 
\is very soon gone. But when the apple blossoms 
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are gone, is the orchard gone, too? O no; it \ 
builds life quietly into more and more, building | 
from what is to what will be, a great harvest by 
and by; when autumn comes, with the golden 
fruit, the tree if it is still living, is unspent, and 
the great note of it, as it looks toward the future, 
is prophecy. That, I take it, is human nature; 
ever capable of a truer thought, ever capable of a 
deeper sincerity, ever capable of a finer loyalty, 
ever capable of a loftier soul and of a growth in 
manifold ways that I may not pause to describe. 

A friend of mine who died a few years ago, 
one who had been a friend for twenty-five years, 
had kept before him a picture of his mother who 
died when she was twenty-three, and humor- 
ously he said, as he himself was passing away,— 
humorously, yet true to the forward look, true 
to the prophetic quality of human nature,— 
“I wonder what my _ twenty-three-year-old 
mother will think when she welcomes her eighty- 
seven-year-old son.” Is not that a touching 
revelation of the inevitable forward look of the 
human soul, preparing for something good finally, 
beyond the terms of this life? 

Many of you have seen the Stone Face in the 
Franconia Notch in the White Mountains. You 
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know that it looks toward the East, ever and 
/ ever toward the East, unchangeably toward 


; 
\ 


morning, with an everlasting expectant look for 
sunrise after sunrise, and thus the Stone Face 
will look forever. Here is an image for human 
life, its prophetic quality, its capacity to do 
better in the future than it has done in the past, 
and ever with steady eyes and solemn soul to 
welcome the mornings, the seasons of the years 
that are to be, that it may fill them with more 
truth, more beauty, more goodness, more of its 
own ever-developing and never exhausted or 
Spent capacity to serve God. 


3- Another thing I ask you to think about,— 
our obligations. It is an obligation, I believe, 
on the part of every human being to meet the 
reasonable expectations of one’s fellow-citizens, 
friends, teachers, of one’s parents; this applies 
perhaps more especially to youth, but it applies 
also universally. It is true that there are un- 
reasonable expectations cherished toward us; 
fond parents, fond teachers, over-fond. friends 
expect altogether too much. You hear them 
say that such and such young people are angels, 
when everybody who knows anything about 
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these young people knows that this characteriza- 
tion is nonsense. Or, you will hear people say, 
“Everything that young man or young woman 
does has a touch of genius in it.’ That, too, is 
nonsense. The birds grow a new plumage every 
year, but if we were to meet the unreasonable 
expectations of our friends, we should have to 
grow a new pair of wings every week. 

What are some of the reasonable expectations 
that we are under obligation to meet? Care 
more and more for the things of the mind. 
Base ball, foot ball, lawn tennis, fox hunt, and ~ 
all the rést are extremely interesting and should | 
have a place in life but not the whole field. No 
man can be a good father, no woman a good 
mother, no son a good son, no daughter a good 
daughter, no citizen a good citizen who does not 
care above everything else for the things of the 
mind. This world is a complicated place, it is 
like a great forest, and you cannot find your way 
in it without an accomplished mind. What I 
wish to see in all the young people who are 
studying, who are thinking, who are still in the 
process of education, is more and more concern 
for the things of the mind as absolutely indis- 
pensable to life. A good heart without a good 
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head is something for which I do not much care; 
the good heart should be matched with the good 
head, and the good head is first. 

Here is another reasonable expectation, that 
we who are receiving our education should care 
more and more for the things that pertain to 
character. Character is the final word in human 
life. It is the final aspect of God’s life. Human 
beings individually, human beings in groups, 
human beings in communities and in nations are 
inevitably brought to bay. What can then sus- 
tain them? Christian character, as a sort of 
breathing apparatus whereby they receive the 
inspiration of the Almighty. Do not think that 
you can be a good citizen unless you care for the 
things that pertain to character. This nation, 
in its public men, in its voters, in its office- 
holders everywhere, needs character. Therefore, 
be thou a servant of the things that pertain to 
character.- Set those two, the things that pertain 
to the mind and the things that pertain to 
character, above everything else; all the rest are 
mere play, but this solemn, august beauty is an 
absolute necessity. 

There is one more thing, and this applies 
perhaps exclusively to the youth. A great 
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investment has been made in their life, an in- 
vestment of love. Forty thousand students, it 
is estimated, are in this city, sent here from 
homes of toil, of self-sacrifice, of vast hope, and 
those parents have made a great investment of 
their own being in these students. Never dis- 
appoint a reasonable expectation here; the 
greatest sorrow of your life will be to know that 
during your school days you disappointed the 
reasonable expectation of father or mother; and 
one of the happiest of all memories will be this 
fact, that you met that expectation with com- 
plete fidelity. An investment, I call it, and there 
are two aspects of an investment, the principal 
and the dividend. The principal here is love, and 
the security of that principal is your first care. 
Young men and women, that security can be 
made sure only by the love in your own heart. 
The security of the principal and the unfailing 
regularity of the dividend, these must be made 
sure by the love in your own heart. A letter un- 
failingly sent, expressing the homage of your 
heart, the gratitude of your soul for what is being 
done for you, this regularly recurrent unfailing 
dividend from a principal that is secure in your 
own life, this is the reasonable expectation which 
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you must never disappoint. I ask you to think 
on these things, and to remember that God 
makes no unreasonable requests of his children,— 
although his prophets and his theologians some- 
times have done so,—and I ask you to meet 
his demand, it is reasonable, “My son, give me 
thine heart”; walk in the way of truth, follow 
in the footsteps of the great Master, put your 
life into the control of the sovereign Lover of 
the Universe and the sovereign Master of the 
world. 


The Kinship of Man and God 


“T and the Father are one.” — JOuN 10 : 30. 





AHEN Bronson Alcott, the Concord 
| mystic, went to London, his friend 

| Ralph Waldo Emerson gave him a 
=I letter of introduction to Thomas Car- 
ae The Concord mystic and the London mystic 
did not get on very well together. After some 





very severe and tragic struggles to be patient and 


polite, so the story goes, Carlyle wrote Emerson 
after this fashion: ‘Dear Emerson: Come over to 
London and take home your squash.” The 
Concord mystic greatly irritated the London 
mystic by this remark: “I can say with Jesus 
that I and the Father are one,” to which Carlyle 
is reported to have replied, “With this difference, 
Mr. Alcott, that Jesus got the world to believe 
him.” 

Underneath the serene egotism and boundless 
vanity of the Concord sage there yet lies a 
fundamental truth. The words of Jesus, “I and 
the Father are one,” are the sovereign utterance 
of his clear consciousness of absolute moral sym- 
pathy with God, the sovereign utterance of a 
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supremely happy experience of moral union with 
his Father in Heaven. Yet what was actuality 
with Him lies in the constitution of every man 
and may become progressive actuality until 
every human being can say, “I and the Father 
are one.” The street lamp and the sun are 
kindred; the street lamp lights only a little way 
one Nee thoroughfare, the sun lights the 
whole world, but the essence of both is illumina- 
tion; and what in Jesus was sublime experience, 
in the constitution of every human being is 
sublime possibility. 

It is strange, is it not, that all the prevailing 
controversies of our time are largely outside 
essential Christianity? Radical views about the 
Bible, and conservative views, Modernist doc- 
trinal views and Fundamentalist, orthodoxies 
and heterodoxies, these count for very little with 
earnest men and women standing in the great 
tragic process of life, they count either for very 
little or for nothing at all. What counts with 
you in a whirlwind of physical temptation, what 
counts with human beings in disaster and with 
those face to face with vital defeat, with loss and 
failure? What counts with families crushed with 
anxiety and under the shadow of death? What 
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counts with men and women bereaved of the 
beauty of life? Only the Eternal Realities of 
religion as they are introduced into human 
experience, or as they may be introduced into 
human experience, to govern there, to exalt and 
glorify life; all beyond that are feathers without 
the bird. Let me call your attention to several 
of those eternal realities in human experience; 
that is the only religion that amounts to any- 
thing, that which comes into the life of man, and 
within the compass of his living powers works its 
wonder and confers its benedictive peace. 


1. Is human love a reality? Let us first get 
the question into clearness. What do we mean 
by love? The sense of value, the sense of worth, 
the sense of something precious in human life, 
and devotion to it, endless devotion. Is this a 
reality? Do we not build our homes upon the 
sense of value? Is not that the shining, re- 
splendent center in every normal human home, 
— worth, preciousness, canceling all other things 
that trouble human beings? Is it not a sense of 
value in our children that makes us toil and 
pray and deny ourselves for them, that makes 
us labor to train, to develop, to fit them for their 
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independent world when we are gone, is it not a 
sense of value in them and devotion to it? 

Look into the business world. Wherever you 
find a group of noble business men, you will dis- 
cover that they are interested in business integ- 
rity, in business honor, in the prevalence of a 
sense of justice, fair play, and a certain high 
standard of business transactions between man 
and man; they have a sense of value in those 
things; those things represent the reality of the 
business world, and these men have a sense of 
value in them, and devotion to it. Many a man 
emerges from active life at the close of a business 
career able to say to himself only this: “I was 
interested in the high character of business; it 
had a value for me, and I was devoted to it.” 

When we pass to the nation, what do we mean 
by patriotism? Here are covenants between 
man and man, of a business character, of a 
solemn character, an order of society legal and 
moral, fellowship, vast fellowship with human 
beings with a common history, common lan- 
guage, common hopes, and a great future. 
Patriots see in all this something inexpressibly 
precious, and they are devoted to it. That is 
patriotic love. If you think those who went into 
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the War for the preservation of the Union, or 
those who went from these shores to the World 
War, had no sense of any value in that for which 
they were contending, in that for which they 
were giving their lives, you are mistaken. 
Everywhere the sense of value and devotion to 
it was the mainspring coiled up in the whole 
movement, from which they marched and from 
which their effective life came. 

I conclude by saying that the highest reality 
that we know in our view of the world, the 
highest reality, the clearest, the surest, is the 
sense of value in life and devotion to it, the sense 
of a perspective of values and a perspective in 
devotion to match. There is our human world; 
there is the reality, the central reality. 


2. This reality is a witness for God, our Maker. 
Whatever in our experience is spontaneous and 
inevitable comes from our nature, and from the 
nature of our Maker we have acquired it. If 
you say we have inherited it, that is simply 
chasing the river to the last fountain from which 
it comes, the hand of God, our Maker. “It is 
He that hath made us, and not we ourselves.” 
In certain circumstances the sense of indignation 
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is spontaneous and inevitable; man would not be 
man without it. The same may be said of a 
sense of justice, and of compassion, and of the 
capacity for self-sacrifice; these great qualities 
are fountains that gush unbidden from our very 
natures; they are forces lodged there by our 
Maker. It is He that has given us our sense of 
value and our power of devotion to it, and we 
must believe that His sense of human value is 
infinitely greater than ours, and that His sense 
of devotion to that value is also infinitely greater 
than ours. 

Look into the great patriotic life of Abraham 
Lincoln. What is the core of it? His sense of 
something immeasurably precious in the life of 
this nation, and his endless devotion to it. That 
brought him to God. He could not but believe that 
his Maker had a greater sense of the worth of the 
United States of America than he, and he could 
not but believe that his Maker had a greater, 
wiser devotion to that worth. Thus you find 
Abraham Lincoln in his lonely hours, in his bur- 
dened hours, in his despairing hours, pouring out 
his heart to God to help him in his sense of value 
and in his devotion to it, by the Almighty’s sense 
of value and by the Almighty’s loyalty thereto. 
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Sunrise and sunset place our world in splendor, 
in beauty ineffable; they do more; they reveal the 
glory of light in all the Universe. ‘Whoever loves 
is indeed touched with a transforming grace; 
he is also made conscious of the Eternal Lover 
of mankind. 


3. Finally, where does Jesus come into our 
world as a reality? There is much talk about 
Jesus that is absolutely unreal. I had a com- 
munication the other day that spoke about the 
“gentle Christ.” Read again the twenty-third 
chapter of the gospel of Matthew and see how 
gentle Jesus was. Read again the gospel in the 
third chapter of Mark and see what Jesus says 
about those who blaspheme the Holy Spirit in 
human life, — there is no forgiveness for them 
either-in this world or the next. Jesus was like 
a mighty Admiral carrying an equipment for 
the preservation of all the great interests of our 
race, an equipment ready for the hypocrites, the 
scoundrels, and the blackguards, whose vocation 
is destruction. In speaking of the Lord, do not 
use that term “gentle Jesus” or “gentle Christ.” 
He was a man whose vision penetrated to the 
core of the world, took in all the realities and all 
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the things that menace those realities, and stood 
up and spoke words that will last forever because 
of their piercing insight, truth, courage, and their 
absolute freedom from miserable unmoral senti- 
mentality. 

Where is the connection between Jesus and the 
world of our love as a witness for God, of which 
I have spoken? He was the greatest of all 
human lovers. He loved his home, his disciples, 
He loved all suffering human beings of every 
description, those who were suffering in body, 
in mind, and in feeling; He loved his race, and 
he loved man as man everywhere the world over. 
He took his love of his Father and of mankind 
as the great authentic revelation of the Being of 
God. He summed up the loving world in him- 
self, and then let the world at its best in himself 
speak and proclaim the heavenly Father’s sense 
of the infinite value of every human being and 
the heavenly Father’s devotion to that value. 
There is the heart of the Gospel and witness of 
Jesus. He does not stand apart from the world. 
He sums up the great loving world in himself; 
He is, first of all, the possessor of a Divine ex- 
perience; then that experience is a trumpet roll- 
ing out its great anthem of God’s sense of the 
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value of man’s world and God’s everlasting 
devotion to it. ‘ 

Note the words, “God is love; and he that 
abideth in love abideth in God, and God abideth 
in him,’”’— moral union through love. All 
thinkers are one even when they disagree, if they 
are genuine; all servants of mankind are one, 
even when their ways of service are not altogether 
harmonious one with another. But above all, 
unity comes from the sense of value and devo- 
tion thereto; there is the last word, the sense of 
the infinite value of human life; that unites all 
men who entertain it and devote themselves to 
it, knits them into one brotherhood; and then 
God’s sense of value and His devotion to that 
value as He looks upon our world; there are the 
ties that create the moral universe, that make it 
intrinsically one. Human love the central fact 
of our human world, that is first; this love a 
universal witness to the love of God, sublimated, 
glorified, and shown to the world by the divine 
speech and the divine life of the Lord Jesus, 
that is the next step; and the third gives us 
Heaven and earth, time and Eternity, those 
here and those beyond our vision, united in 
love, united in God through love. 
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“One family, we dwell in Him, 
One Church above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death. 


One army of the living God, 
To His command we bow; 

Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 


Ev’n now, by faith, we join our hands 
With those that went before, 

And greet the ransomed blessed bands 
Upon th’ eternal shore.” 


The Transformation of Li fe 


“Be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what 
is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 

Rom. 12:2 





YjVERY normal child born in this world 
lives between two possibilities, the 
possibility of goodness and the possi- 
=== bility of badness; life is turned in one 
direction or the other according as the individual] 
mind is renewed out of what is low in the com- 
munity or renewed out of what is high. Here is) 
a vessel of molten gold; as the gold boils there | 
it is a neutral thing; it may be turned into a | 
resplendent, majestic image of beauty, or it may | 
be turned into a figure that is a detestation, | 
and it is turned one way or the other according | 
as the mind of the artist is renewed out of what | 
is loftiest in the environment or out of what is | 
lowest. In going through the great galleries of 
Europe you will find on every hand paintings 
that bring you exaltation of being, that give you | - 
a sense of the dignity of human life and the | 
beauty of our human world, and, on the other | 
hand, you will see figures that carry in them 
the subtlest and the deadliest appeal of evil. 
Color is a neutral thing and is turned this way 
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‘or that according as the mind of the artist is 
‘renewed out of what is best in the environment 
\or out of what is worst. 

This is part of the apostle Paul’s philosophy 
of life; the material of our life is the same among 
all men and women; the stuff of life consists of 
appetites, desires, affections, instinctive long- 
ings for good; this is the material; and the 
apostle says it may be conformed to and take on 
the character of the evil custom of the world, or 
it may be transformed and take on the image or 
character of the mind of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

| Everywhere the mind is the magician, the great 
\destroyer of life and the great saver of life. 
You recall the Homeric story of Odysseus and 
his men appearing in the Hall of Circe; she 
waved her wand over his men and turned them 
into swine, but her wand was impotent over the 
great leader because his mind had been renewed 
in divine wisdom. Here we come into the pres- 
ence of three of our gravest problems, — our 
concern for our ideas, our concern for our pur- 
poses, and our concern for our emotions. 


1. There is our concern for our ideas. A wise 
man twenty-five hundred years ago said that as 
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a man “thinketh in his heart so is he.” Our 
habitual thoughts, — not our vagrant thoughts, 
not our incidental thoughts, whether good or 
bad, not our Sunday thoughts unless they are 
also our Monday thoughts, — our habitual 
thoughts are ourselves; such as is their char- 


acter, such are we. The false idea, the evil» 
idea, is the great destroyer of life. Let the idea | 
enter the mind of the world that man is every, | 


where the natural and inevitable enemy of man, 
that there can be no reconciliation between 
capitalists and laborers, no fellowship between 
men of genius and men of ordinary ability, no 
communion between men of learning and men 
without learning; put that idea into the heads 
of all the people of the world, and what is the 
result? War, till the race is exterminated. 
Make volcanoes and earthquakes deep enough 
and constant enough and they will break this 


globe into pieces and disperse its fragments. 


through space. The evil idea, the false idea, is’ 


the great destroyer. 


On the other hand, the true idea is the great , 


builder; it builds the individual in moral strength 


and honor; it builds the family into fidelity, 
sweet affection, peace, happiness, hope; it builds 
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society into a brotherhood, imperfect, but a 
brotherhood of workers for the same great ends. 
Most people think that the idea of human 
brotherhood is a religious fiction. The idea of 
human brotherhood is the deepest truth in the 
world. We have no country, we have no civili- 
zation, and we have no humanity except in so 
far as and no farther than the idea of human 
needfulness, man’s helpfulness to man, man’s 
brotherhood to man, is operative, productive, 
effective. If you take from the world today the 
idea of the helpfulness of man to man, the 
friendliness of man to man, if you take that out 
of the structure the pieces will fall apart like the 
stones in the tower of this church when all the 
cohesive quality is taken from them. 

The prayer of the poet Burns is in the mind, 
the constitution, of man, an inevitable prayer 
when a man has eyes and a mind that sees: 


“Then let us pray that come it may 

(As come it will for a’ that) 

That Sense and Worth o’er a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree an’ a’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 

That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.’ 
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Get the good idea, the true idea, into the human 
mind and you will be moving steadily toward a 
united and friendly world, so tremendous is the 
question of the difference between the false idea 
and its results and the true idea and its results 
in the minds of human beings. 


2. Turn now to our purposes. I have said } 
that our habitual thoughts are ourselves. Our | 


conduct is simply the outside of our purposes. 


What are our purposes? The executive side of | 


our ideas, and all our real ideas have this execu- 
tive quality in them. When you are sailing in 


summer you occasionally see a seal, perhaps ay 


whale, spouting before you. Two things are 


true of these creatures: their home is in the deep, | 
yet they are obliged to come to the surface to | 


breathe. Two things may be said of our pur- 
poses: their home is in the depth of our ideas, 


etme 


and they are obliged to come into the field of 


expression. 

There is finally nothing that is not revealed. 
Jesus’ words are not Oriental exaggeration, 
“There is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed.” Al] that is seriously, energetically, 
habitually, intentionally inside, becomes outside. 


4 


— 
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An unrevealed hypocrite in the long run is an 
impossibility; or a dishonest or an unjust man 
or woman, an impure spirit; all these, in the long 
run, come into the field of expression; they are 
pushed by the executive side of their ideas. It 


ris a fearful thing to have an idea unless it is a 
| good one. It is impossible to bottle up bad 


thoughts; they will look out in the color of your 


\ eye, they will break into utterance in your 


\speech, they will build an idiom for themselves 


‘in your social manners and in your universal 


human behavior, the real inside becomes the 
outside. 


3. We come now to our last concern, our 
emotions. Ideas and purposes do not exhaust 
our humanity. In order to constitute normal 
men and women we must add to ideas and pur- 
poses, emotions; and all emotions are reducible 
to two kinds, with many varieties under each 


_ kind, — sorrow and joy. Here is our question: 


What do you grieve about, what are you sorry 
about? Are you sorry that you are unable to 


| overreach, that you are defeated in your attempt 


to outwit, that your cruelly selfish scheme you 
are unable to carry out, is your disappointment 
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owing to blasted selfishness or defeated egoism? 
Then your sorrow is Godless sorrow, the sorrow 
of an atheist, sorrow, it may be, of the suicide, 
What are you glad about? We read in our first, 
reading book at school the fable of the frogs in/ 
the pond, where the boys threw stones into the 
pond. The frogs protested; the boys see 
that they were only playing. Then came the 
rejoinder, “What is play to you is death to us. e 
This fable is of wide application. Does a man’s 
joy mean the ruin of another life, , the disgrace 
of another life, the living torture of another life, | 
the shame of another life and its ostracism from 
the society of respectable men and women? 
What an appalling question that is, the nature 
of your joy. Is your emotional life on the inside 
a killing emotion to the grace, the beauty, the 
character, the self-respect and self-reverence of 
other lives? Is it an inhuman and shameful 
gladness? That question must be answered by 
us all; and the worst thing about an evil life 
is not what it does to the soul of the evil man or 
woman; he or she may atone for that by purga- 
torial suffering in purgatorial fire; but the 
thought of damaging, of loading with woe, in- 
famy, and torture another life, there is the 
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tremendous fact that we must face and the 
tremendous question which we must answer. 
On the other hand, there are different forms 
of grief and gladness. There is the sorrow that 
turns the dead mechanism of the Universe into 
an eternal sanctuary. The man is to be pitied 
who has not, standing at the grave of a great and 
honored father or of a loving and beautiful 
mother, seen the majesty of human life and felt 
the glory of a chance to live on any terms in 
God’s world. How many of our best and 
greatest men have had sorrow of this kind, sor- 
row that had converted a materialistic and dead 
mechanism of a Universe into an eternal sanc- 
tuary, great in all that is sacred and filled with 
the presence of holy love and moral grandeur. 
There are joys which, like our children coming to 
baptism, come to receive their name from God; 
there are happinesses which, like marriage, come 
to God’s altar to be hallowed; there are delights 
which, like parenthood, are so full of solemnity 
and sovereign responsibility as to be more like 
pain than joy. Yet all these are Divine. 
} Our emotional life at first is raw material, like 
‘the rags which are taken to the paper mill; they 
must be sent through a long process, and only at 
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the farther end of the process do those old rags 
appear as paper, white, beautiful, ready to be- 
come winged messengers in the service of high 
causes and of great human interests. Our 
emotions come in the raw state; for example, the 
emotions of a person in early life, a decent, re- 
spectable person; then the emotions of that same 
person after sacrifice freely rendered for a gener- 
ation of years, after service, after hardship, en- 
dured in the name of duty and public good, after 
a life of heroic quality; the emotions of the young 
person and the emotions of that same person 
after a life of honorable struggle. After all, the 
emotions of a good life are the best thing that 
we have at the end of it; they are great swelling 
rivers flowing through the heart, testifying that 
the Mind that rules the Christian world has 
been operating in the transformation of life. 
Yes, we must all be transformed, woven by 
sacrifices, hardships, endurances, heroisms, hopes, 
faiths, loves; woven out of these as the rainbow 
is woven out of sunbeams and tears. 

Here is the philosophy of our coming to 
church. Why do you come to church Sunday? 
What is the real reason? You recognize that 
there is the sovereign Mind of the Universe, God, 
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you recognize that there is the mind of Jesus 
which is accepted by us as the supreme expres- 
sion of the highest Mind in the Universe; then 
there is the mind of all the good men and women 
in the ages shed into the minds of the best living 
‘ society in the world. We come to church to 
bathe our minds in the highest Mind of the 
Universe, the highest mind in history, and the 
highest contemporary mind accessible to us, 
that our minds may be renewed in true ideas, 
and that these true ideas may have the right 
executive force, and that true ideas, and true 
purposes, may be accompanied by a tidal force 
of high, pure, heroic emotion. 





The Infinite Ally 


“Tf God is for us, who is against us?” 
Rom. 8 : 31 





s]REAT minds reveal themselves not only 
in the illuminating and permanently 
valuable treatment of fundamental 
human interests, but also in single 
sentences of great beauty and power. For ex- 
ample, you may not easily recall Bacon’s inter- 
esting Essay on Death, but you cannot forget 
the first sentence of that Essay, — “Men fear 
death as children fear to go in the dark.” It is 
impossible for the busy man of today to read 
the entire series of great speeches in which 
Burke conducts the arraignment of Warren 
Hastings, but whoever has read the peroration 
to the whole series found one sentence there 
which he can never forget, where the highest \ 
human court is called “the refuge of afflicted | 
nations.” There is a volume of civil law in that — 
single sentence; there is an illumination of the 
whole process of justice in human society in 
that single utterance. 

You may not keep a clear outline in your mind 
of the greatest speech ever delivered by an 
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American, but there is one sentence in the speech 
which all good citizens know by heart, — “Lib- 
erty and union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable.” One of the greatest of living German 
scholars has written a luminous and learned 
book in answer to the question, What is Chris- 
tianity? There is in that book a single sentence, 
which I have quoted to you before, a sentence 
which will live long after the author has passed 
away; it is a description or definition of Chris- 
/tianity, — “Christianity is eternal life in the 
/ midst of time, under the eyes and by the strength 
\of God.” 

In this class among the greatest of the great 
stands the apostle Paul. His Epistles give us the 
very greatest treatment of the very greatest 
subjects. He recalls and interprets in splendid 
ways the faith of the race to which he belonged. 
He set the Gospel of Christ in universal relations 
to his time. He treats the objects of faith and 
the subjects of faith with unsurpassed mastery, 
and at the same time, in pursuing his great 
argument, he strikes off great sentences that 
become watchwords and bugle calls and com- 
forts to those who have neither the time nor 
the strength to climb with him all the way 
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through his thought. I have been repeating to 
myself the music of some of these sentences: 


““As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be» 


made alive,’ — the dark death destiny of man- 


kind matched and overmatched by the bright \ 


life destiny of the whole race. Or again, 

“The first man Adam became a living soul; 
the last Adam” — “the second man” — “be- 
came a life-giving spirit.” And the two men are 
in every man; the perishable and the imperish- 
able. What insights these are, and what 
deliverances. Or again, 

““As we have borne the image of the earthly, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly,” — 
the whole faith, the whole struggle, the whole 
pathos and victory of human life carried in one 
great sentence. Or again, 


“We that are strong ought to bear the in-\ 


firmities of the weak, and not to please our- 


selves,” .. . “for even Christ pleased not | 
himself,” — the ethics of Christianity. delivered | 
complete in one sentence: the obligation of the 


strong to the weak; contesting, defying, and 
setting at naught the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest, that the weak go to the wall, and the 
world belongs to the strong. 
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And all these glorious sentences from his own 
heart: 

“Sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; poor, yet 
making many rich; having nothing, yet possess- 
ing all things.” “Dying, and behold, we live.” 

“Though our outward man is decaying, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day.” 

“While we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” 

“T know how to be abased, and I know also 
how to abound: everywhere and in all things 
have I learned both to abound and to suffer 
need.” “I can do all things through him that 
strengtheneth me.” 

When Oliver Cromwell was on the field of 
battle, his beloved son was brought into his tent 
with a mortal wound; the great triumphant cry 
of Paul, “I can do all things through him that 
strengtheneth me,” passed into the iron heart of 
the great soldier as consolation and power. 

And one more, from a vast number that might 
be cited: ‘“None of us liveth to himself, and 
none dieth to himself. For whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die 
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unto the Lord: Whether we live, therefore, or 
die, we are the Lord’s.” 

How great this man Paul was: I sometimes 
think that we are asleep in the study of him, — a 
homeless man, traversing the Roman Empire by 
land and by sea, here today and gone tomorrow, 
meeting insult and outrage and infamy in this 
place and in that; wrapped in the glorious vision 
of an imperial Christianity, his great heart 
swelling with one passion, — to.bring the excel- | 
lence and comfort of Christ and God into the 
souls of his fellow-men. What a man! Writing 
letters that he thought of no moment, that 
illuminated the world of faith; striking off sen- 
tences, golden, imperishable, the comfort of the 
brave in all succeeding generations. One such 
great sentence I have read as my text, “If God 
is for us, who is against us?” There is the Ulti- 
mate, there is the Infinite, there is the Eternal, 
and He is on our side. I call that faith, I call it 
religion, I call it worth while. This man offered 
the world something that it might build upon, 
that it might live for, and toil for, and die for. 
There are many things against us in this world; 
God knows there are. Let me mention a few of 
those that fight against us every day. 


Cie 
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y 1. There is the strength of our animal nature. 


We are animal in much of our nature, animal in 


. Te . . . . 
\ our inheritafice, animal in our organism, animal 
‘in our instincts, animal in our wants, animal 


in much of our history; and the animal seems so 
strong that we are discouraged in the pursuit and 
service of our properly human ideals. Paul’s 
experience is repeated in us: “I have fought 
with beasts at Ephesus.” The beast is in us, is 
in every one of us, and sometimes a whole me- 
nagerie of them, wild and terrible. These things 
are against us. 


72. There is the weakness of the spiritual na- 


ture; our dullness in perception of the spiritual 
truth, like Byron’s hero, of whom he wrote, 
“As he gazed on truth his aching eye grew dim.” 
The unresponsiveness of our hearts to the moral 
beauty of the world, to the idealism of the 
Gospel; the sloth of our nature, our inertia, our 
want of moral vigor; you see it in the disciples; 
they went with their Master to the garden of 
Gethsemane in the hour of his deepest woe and 
most bitter need, and what did they do there? 
They fell asleep. The torpor, the slumberous 
quiet of our human nature, is a terrible dis- 
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advantage, a frightful foe; it is not only a beast 
against us, but we are half asleep, like a drugged 
keeper who has to meet the beast. 


3. In the third place, there is the wild im- 
mensity as our environment. Take a mother 
with an infant in her arms. There she is, a 
helpless woman, with that precious beating 
heart, in her arms. How can she, against the 
wild universe, ever hope to bring that infant to 
manhood or womanhood? Then, if she succeeds 
in bringing that child to youth, against the 
terrible temptations of the environment, how 
can she preserve it without stain, and present it 
an honorable man, a lofty woman, to the needy 
world? And if disease and death come, what 
then? Think of poor Luther, with his great 
fatherly heart, his rich, tender and volcanic 
humanity, sitting by the bedside of his sweet 
Magdalene, following her spirit through the 
gates of death out into the infinite. Whither 
has she gone? Who will care for her, who will 
take the soul now that it is beyond his paternal 
sovereignty and tenderness? There is the king- 
dom of love in our environment. How it has 


been baffled. How it has been set back by the 


( 
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confederate brutalities of the world. How can 
this thing that we call the kingdom of love in 
souls, in families, in churches, in little circles and 
groups, here and there round the world, how can 
that ever hope to prevail against the vast brutal 
power of the world? There is death; it comes 
to every man, to every home, wiping out the 
individual, annihilating homes, destroying each 
generation and building out of the bones in the 
grave the very soil of the earth. These are some 
of our foes, and they terrify men, they knock men 
insensible, they take the heart out of tender 
women, they make faith in the permanence and 
victoriousness of human good impossible to 
millions; they dominate with the dark mind of 
pessimism vast sections of the world. 

How shall we creep from underneath this 
shadow, how shall we set it at naught? Faith, 
as offered to us in the great words of the text, 
“If God is for us, who is against us?” The 


| animal is strong; yes, but God has made the 


, animal to serve the spirit; that is its purpose. 


| 


The soul is weak, but it is capable of receiving its 


| | inspirations and of growing in might, as you be- 


_ hold it in the saint, as you behold it in your 


, Lord. The universe is wild, but God is in every 
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part of it. O fearful mother, with your infant 
in your arms, O fearful parent, with your son 
or daughter going forth into the world, O be- 
reaved heart, just parted from your beloved, the 
Universe is full of God. You who think of the 
kingdom of love and despair of it, you who 
recall the words of old, 

“The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice, 
and blossom as the rose,” who say the desert is 
arid and there is no rose anywhere; you who 
recall the words, “A mighty highway shall be” 
cast up out of the desert, and “no lion shall be 
there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up there- 
on,” and say that the highway has not been 
made, and wild beasts still run at large; you 
who repeat the old song to yourself: 

“The redeemed shall walk there: and the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away,” yet they 
have not fled, — how shall you meet this vast 
millennial contradiction of the world’s deepest 
faith, the postponement of the realization of the 
vision? Meet it in God. It is God beyond the 
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causes of the world that gives us hope. The 
swell of the Eternal is under the keel of our 
ship; the tide of the Infinite is lifting us on our 
way. There is your faith and there is the 
world’s faith. What is Christianity at last but 
the revelation of the perfect love of Almighty 
God? “He that hath seen me,” says our Lord, 
“hath seen the Father.” That is the heart and 
the sum of the Christian religion; with a God- 
like Jesus, plus Infinity, plus Eternity, every- 
thing is ours. 

I bid you shun the companionship of mean 
minds seeking their comfort in sordid sources. 
When things are dark, some take to drink; you 
know they do. Others take to money, and they 
hop from heap to heap of dollars as a monkey 
jumps from twig to twig of a tree, and the one 
would be as amusing as the other if it were not 
done in the one case by a rational being. Others 
simply take to despair, like that tragic man, the 
most tragic in all English literature, fascinating 
to me and grand, but still tragic, Swift. You 
remember when someone asked him what he 
thought of the future life, he replied, “I think 
about it just as little as I can,” who, when the 
anniversary of his birth returned, read those 
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mournful, majestic but utterly despairing words 
of Job, “Cursed be the day wherein I was born.” 
If you go with such, you will be such. The 
ostrich seeks its comfort by digging its head into 
the sand, the eagle its security by outsoaring 
every arrow from the piece of the fowler. Seek 
the companionship of great souls; listen to the 
music of their speech, and take in the majesty 
of their thought. A great soul lives in great 
consolations. Thither go; climb with such to 
the springs that are among the hills; drink the 
pure waters there. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to ask people always 
to remember the text; but this text of mine is so 
brief, so great, it contains such a philosophy of 
life, puts life at such an advantage, so backs it 
by the Eternal and assures it in the name of the 
Infinite, that I beg you to store it in your mind 
forever, — “If God is for us,” — and the pre- 
ceding argument has shown that he is, — “If 
God is for us, who is against us?” All these 
things that I have mentioned, in which we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved 
us, — tribulation, anguish, persecution, naked- 
ness, famine, sword, said the great apostle, all 
these things are only chances, opportunities, for 
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the exhibition of the militant and triumphant 
God who lives in our mortal life. “I am per- 
suaded,” says the same great soul, “that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor powers, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us,” — think of it, — 
“from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord.” 


The Triumphant Mind 


“Till he send forth judgment unto victory.” 
Marr, 12 : 20 





=]H1s world is a grand arena of struggle 
| and combat. On the great levels of 
existence, physical, intellectual and 
moral, the sound of the cannonade is 
ceaseless. We win and maintain physical life in 
a constant duel with death; we win truth in a 
fight with error and illusion; in the sphere of 
the spirit we achieve character, we conquer it 
on the field in which we are surrounded from 
morning till evening, from the beginning of life 
to its close, with incessant moral foes. Cease- 
lessly the old world on which we live goes on- 
ward, unresting it drives its way through the 
luminous or darkened air; and thus perpetually, 
as perpetually as we breathe, we are engaged in 
struggle and warfare. Such are the conditions 
of our life; whatever our fortunes may be in 
those conditions, the conditions themselves are 
clear and undeniable. 

Part of this great conflict is brought before us 
in the text, the conflict and the victory of mind. 
The Victorious Mind of Jesus, that is my sub- 
ject. What do we mean by victory? The idea 
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that stays, that refuses to go, that cannot be 
driven out, that after one stage of fight and 
another is deeper in its vitality and wider in its 
influence and greater in its prophecy; that idea 
is the victorious idea. Who is the victor? The 
man whose view upon the living issues of life, 
whose judgment upon all great human interests, 
whose mind after every hard-fought battle re- 
mains in possession of the field ready for day- 
break and another fight. That man’s mind is 
the victorious mind. 

Socrates was put to death by a majority vote 
of his fellow citizens in Athens four hundred 
years before Christ; by the majority he was con- 
sidered a nuisance. A great minority felt that 
judgment to be an outrage, to put to death the 
greatest man that ever walked the streets of 
Athens; and the judgment of that minority 
could not be suppressed, could not be destroyed, 
could not be driven out of history; it remained, 
and it is the judgment of the world today. Lin- 
coln and Douglas met in a great debate in this 
country in the late fifties. It was doubtful to 
many which was the victor. It is doubtful to 
no one today; the sane, clear, humane mind of 


Lincoln holds the field. 
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Examples of the victorious mind are in the 
habit of our intelligence. Copernicus reversed 
the astronomy of Ptolemy; instead of the earth 
he put the sun at the centre of the solar system, 
he reduced our planet to the position of a satel- 
lite of the sun; the mind of Copernicus controls 
the educated mind of the world. Bishop Berke- 
ley, friend of America, friend of American uni- 
versities, the subtlest and most original of British 
philosophers, so thought of the external world, 
the wonder that accompanies us from birth to 
death, as to compel all subsequent thinkers 
substantially to think about it as he thought. 
Darwin and evolution is another example. 
However amended, however modified, Darwin’s 
thought is here to stay, and it is employed 
more or less by every open-minded man. The 
greatest example of all is the mind of Jesus in 
the moral and religious sphere. The text con- 
tains a prophecy of the mind of the Lord, when 
He was no longer living, when his followers 
were a small and despised sect, when the mental 
habit of the world was dead against the Master. 

Sometimes the little mind, through force of 
circumstances, gains power, but only for a day. 
Philoxenus imprisoned in the quarries of the 
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elder Dionysius of Syracuse, when brought out 
to listen to the poetry of the tyrant, exclaimed 
“Take me back to the quarries.”” The world 
cannot long endure littleness and insignificance; 
it cannot continue to give homage to drivel. 


1. In the claim made for Jesus, it is clear as 
against his age that he is victorious in his idea 
of God; in his interpretation of human life, in 
the ends for which he lived, in the spirit with 
which he pursued those ends; in his causes, in 
his character, in the whole meaning of his career 
he has won the verdict as against his own age 
that condemned him. Pharisee, Sadducee, Es- 
sene, Jew, Samaritan, Roman Governor, Galli- 
lean King, all are merely incidents now in his 
career; then he was an incident in theirs; they 
are like fallen and faded leaves; he is like a tree 
planted by the streams of water, whose life is 
perpetual. As against his age, Jesus has won; 
there can be no doubt about that. 


2. In the second place, look for a few mo- 
ments, — and it can only be for a few moments, 
— into the historic process. The centre of our 
human world is the kingdom of man, planted 
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there by the Author of our faith. Plato, sub- 
lime idealist as he is, affluent in noble thoughts 
and impulses, becomes a servant in that king- 
dom, and his great successor, teacher and mas- 
ter of fifteen centuries of European thought, is 
there, conserved not as a master but as a servant. 
The glory of Greek philosophy is secondary and 
not primary; the centre is the kingdom of man 
founded by Jesus. 

There is room here for the Stoic. The Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, who knew nothing about 
Christianity, who, noble man that he was, per- 
secuted Christians in his ignorance, and Epic- 
tetus that other supreme Stoic, have their places 
as servants in that central kingdom of ma 
From Paul to Luther, the great thinkers ver 
disciples of Jesus, with a large admixture from |[ 
non-Christian sources in their teaching; but in \ 
no single disciple, nor in all of them together, is | 
there anything like the pure vision and the sure 
judgment of the Master. 

When we come to the modern epoch we find 
that all the great thinkers had a religious origin. | 
Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, all began to puzzle 
and to work out their answer to the meaning of | 
life and the meaning of the Universe from an 
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original religious impulse. Their lines all wave: 
their stupendous systems are broken up, and th 
kingdom of Jesus still is central, and they ar 
vital, memorable and permanent in so far a 
they contribute t. the enrichment, the advance 
and the glory of that kingdom. 

Science, the one great word for the last tw 
hundred years, and especially for the last cer 
tury, a new thing under the sun, science return 
when it is sane, with all its treasures to enlarg 
to heal, and to help the kingdom of mai 
Science receives its supreme justification frot 
Jesus’ valuation of man, and from his faith i 
the Universe as friendly to man. All the art 
all the sciences, all the great insights of histor 
return with their hands full, their minds beaut 
ful and luminous, to add to that which is centr. 
in the civilization of the best part of the worl: 
namely, the dignity and the hope of man. Thi 
not only as against his own age, but against a 
withering skepticism, and all forms of thougl 
that deny nobility to man, the judgment \ 
Jesus has prevailed. 

Wellington fought the battle of Waterlc 
with many queer allies; but the centre, tl 
great, steady, immovable centre, was const 
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tuted by British soldiers. And Wellington 
fought the battle of Waterloo for the whole 
modern world. Christ’s kingdom of man is the 
centre of our faith; it never has been moved, 
and never will be moved. Greek Philosophy, 
German and English Idealism, and human 
science form the wings, and mighty wings they 
are. There is no conflict anywhere between the 
religion of Jesus and the creations of the highest 
human genius; he that is not against us is on 
our side. All are friends except atheism and 
inhumanity. 


3. Finally, today everywhere the thoughts of 
Jesus are admitted to be the most beautiful, the 
most alluringly human of any thoughts in the 
world, and where they are not believed or re- 
garded, it is, generally speaking, because they 
are believed to be too good to be true. Do you 
think that Jesus and his influence are confined 
to the church? An immeasurable amount of 
good is being done in the church, by a few 
glorious souls whose lights are ever burning and 
whose devotion never fails. But the church as 
a whole is lacking in sincerity, in intensity, in 
humanity, in devotion. 
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| What is going on in a wild way outside? Dr. 
| Munger, going home one evening late, passed a 
/ group of men, all wild socialists; he could not 
hear the debate, but he heard this phrase from 
/ one wild speaker, “I tell you fellows, Jesus 
\ Christ is my man.” Their philosophy of life is 
wildly un-Christian. They hold that man is a 
purely terrestrial being, an animal among the 
other animals; he was born here under animal 
conditions, he is reared here under animal con- 
ditions, he loves like an animal, he becomes a 
parent like an animal, he fights in the struggle 
for existence like an animal at the expense of the 
other orders of existence; he finishes his course 
here, he dies here; in beginning, in process, in 
essential interests, and in end, he is wholly con- 
fined to this world. So these wild men reason. 
Often they reason and repeat their sad litany in 
tears. Reality is against the good God, against 
the metaphysics and theology of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, against the transcendent and univer- 
sal meaning of love, against faith in the hereafter. 
Then these mad creatures will turn to Jesus 
for help in what they do believe; their cry for 
help is like the prayer of a volcano in eruption 
for deliverance from woe, for peace, fruitfulness 
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and joy. He is still the sanest, clearest, mighti- 
est Voice calling for social reform;-he is still the 
greatest Judge of the economic and business 
process; he is still the Protector of the family 
and the Exalter of human love and hope. His 
voice is still the sublimest calling for the morali- 
zation of the nation. 

You are beginning to think of optimist and 
pessimist. Who is the pessimist? He is, as 
some one has said, the man who sees only the 
hole in the doughnut. Who is the optimist? 
The man who sees the doughnut, who seizes it 
and eats it, regardless of the hole. Optimism is 
not a narcotic for the shirk; it is the tonic for the 
unconquerable will. In the darkest hour of the 
world war Foch’s great words rang out: “They 
shall not pass.” Did that great command make 
shirks and cowards? Did it not complete the 
heroism of the brave? In the battle of the Baltic, 
with victory in sight, the British Admiral 
hoisted his flag for retreat. Nelson, a subordi- 
nate officer, put the glass to his blind eye, and 
said, “I see no signal to retreat. Nail the colors 
to the mast for closer battle.” That is opti- 
mism. 

There is a great difference between a battle 
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and a campaign. The greatest general in his- 
tory, Hannibal, never lost a battle till his last; 
he lived in Italy for fifteen years, in an enemy’s 
country, cut off from his native base of supplies, 
with sometimes six Roman generals in the field 
against him and as many armies, undefeated. 
But the civilization of Rome was too much for 
the mind of Carthage even with Hannibal at its 
head. In the Civil War the Federal troops lost 
many a battle, but the campaign was theirs; in 
the end they won. 


What is your interpretation of that sublime 
passage of Job, “Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades or loose the bands of 
Orion?” I do not exactly know, but I think it 
is something like this: that no man can stop the 
light, that those seven fiery Pleiads must shine, 
and their splendor must travel out through space 
forever. “Canst thou loose the bands of 
Orion?” There is the mightiest of all our con- 
stellations; so grand, so beautiful, a mystery of 
delight. Can you break it up? Can you tear 
_ to pieces its high and shining integrity? No, it 
\ is inviolable, incorruptible, beyond the reach of 
accident. And thus, as the gospel of moral 
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order, our faith cannot be broken up or dis- 
solved; as the gospel of light it cannot be stayed. 
Repeat, I beseech you, to yourself in all times of 
tribulation and distress, in all days of darkness 
and gloom, in hours of heaviness and misfortune 
in the moral battle of your life and the world’s 
life, these mighty words: 


“Till he send forth judgment unto victory.” 





Things That -Abide 


“But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the 
greatest of these is love.”” —1 Cor. 13 : 13. 





I JE are sure that in our religious experi- 
ANU ence and in the religious experience 
of mankind something abides, that it 
does not change except from glory to 
oe and yet, living as we do, in a world that 
is one vast and continuous system of change, 
it is not always easy, it is sometimes quite diffi- 
cult, to tell what that thing is which does not 
change. Here is an army; it has received orders 
to march. So long as that army marches, it is a 
system of continuous change, but the order to 
march does not change. The Universe is an 
army under marching orders; change is continu- 
ous and ceaseless, but the order to march does 
not change; there is one fixed thing. Another 
is that which we get in the closing lines of 
Shelley’s Cloud, giving in poetic form the scien- 
tific fact that nothing perishes, that the force in 
it survives, and that the quantity of force in the 
Universe is forever the same. You recall that 
the Cloud sings this wonderful scientific fact: 





“T am the daughter of earth and water 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores, 
I change, but I cannot die.” 
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You look into a kaleidoscope, and you say 
here is a symbol of our world; incessant change. 
Look again at those pieces in each picture co- 
existent one with the other; look at the series 
of pictures in a related sequence, and find that 
in this relation between coexistents and sequents, 
truth, that could you discover it, would be 
permanent. Look yet again into your kaleido- 
scope and see that every scene is a blaze of 
color, every scene is beautiful, and that all the 
scenes are filled with one abiding spirit of beauty. 
Look at the Universe as a system of coexistents 
and sequents in relations that are permanent in 
character; and note that here is the truth. 
Look again and behold the boundless beauty 
everywhere, and you have another thing that 
abides. 

This brings me to Paul’s great words: “Now,” 
in this world of change, “‘abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three; and the greatest of these 
is love.”’ This thirteenth chapter came to Paul 
as an interlude in an argument; he was arrested 
by a vision; he dropped all his reasonings and 
all his controversies and with rapt soul looked 
at that vision and dictated a description of it 
to his amanuensis. It is a symphony in words; 
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and I am to call your attention to the three 
distinct movements in this wonderful symphony 
of the great apostle. 

Let me here add, for the sake of clearness, 
that in this thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians 
we have Paul’s greatest thought. No man, 
even if among the greatest, is able always to 
carry his sovereign idea over the whole expanse 
of his view of the world. Paul was not able to 
do this. If he had been able to do this, he would 
have come near leaving behind him a perfect 
philosophy of the Christian Faith. To that 
philosophy he makes his greatest contribution 
in this immortal chapter, in this symphony of 
three distinct movements. 


1. The first principle in Paul’s theme is this: 
that the greater gifts of the world, famous, 
eagerly to be sought, are yet dependent for their 
worth on something immeasurably higher than 
they. The first great gift coveted by strong 
minds among all peoples is the gift of eloquence. 
What a wonder-working power eloquence has 
been among all civilized and great communities. 
Yet the apostle says that unless speech comes 
from great character in the speaker, and unless 
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its purpose is to produce great character in the 
listener, it is simply intolerable noise, sounding 
brass and a clanging cymbal. And there is no 
nation in the world that needs this lesson more 
than America, for its admiration for eloquence, 
even of the wild forms of it, approaches the 
savage’s love of sound. 

There is the gift of insight, discernment of 
the meanings of existence, the power to read the 
significance of contemporaneous events and 
movements and to reinforce them with the 
gathered meanings of the past, the great gift 
of insight, of luminous and valid interpretation 
of our human world. Paul says of this gift 
that unless it has its origin in great character, 
and unless its insights are used for the production 
of great character, it is nothing. 

Then there is the gift of faith, in the sense in 
which business men use faith, confidence in an 
enterprise, confidence in an enterprise against 
all dark times and ways, the confidence that 
removes mountains; while it may mightily en- 
rich material civilization, as a value for spiritual 
experience it is nothing unless it comes from the 
fountain of great character, unless it seeks to 
bring into existence great character in the people. 
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There is another transcendent thing, that 
which we call philanthropy. If I-bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and make myself 
a beggar serving the beggar, and if I go a step 
further and give my body to be burned, if all 
this were conceivable without love, without 
goodwill, without the purpose to give the soul 
as a gracious force to lift all these paupers into 
great character, it would be nothing. 

That is the first movement of Paul’s sym- 
phony; eloquence, insight, faith, philanthropy, 
vast and powerful gifts as they are, they are 
yet destitute of worth in the Kingdom of the 
Spirit if they are separated from something 
infinitely higher than themselves. 


2. The second movement of the symphony 
describes with a sublime charm what that first 
and indispensable thing is. “Love suffereth 
long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth,” — and, for the truth’s sake, we must 
add, — “‘beareth all things, believeth all things, 
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hopeth all things, endureth all things.” Then 
comes the last supreme characterization of this 
highest thing, “Love never faileth.” Why? 
Because, in the first instance, it is in itself the 
essence of victory; as freedom from sin, freedom 
from wrongdoing, freedom from all low desire, 
freedom from every contingent thing, it is the 
essence of victory; it is “victory and law, 
when empty terrors over-awe.” That is the 
first reason why it does not fail. In itself it is 
invincible, its character and domain are in itself; 
it is a sovereign in its own right. And then, 
it does not fail because God is love. There is 
the second movement. 


3. Paul comes back again into the world in 
which he lives and describes it with what won- 
derful fidelity, with what marvellous freedom 
from all traditional and accepted opinions, with 
what pathos and grandeur, I am utterly unable 
to say. He is back in his old world again, and 
the music that he beats out now is from the 
materials amid which he, Paul, is living and 
striving. Whether there be prophecies, insights, 
systems of insights, interpretations, vast com- 
binations of interpretations, they shall be done 
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away. Why? Because other insights greater 
than these will come, other systems. of insights 
will come, other vaster and more adequate 
interpretations will come, rendering obsolete 
those that have gone before. You did not 
know that Paul was so much of a radical, did you? 
You did not dream that there was so much 
dynamite hidden away in him. ‘Whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease.” That 
needs no commentary; all the centuries from 
Paul’s time to ours silently attest the truth of 
those words, 


“Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves silent under us,” 


symbols of the passing and the vanished genera- 
tions of men. “Whether there be knowledge” 
—or what men took to be knowledge, historic, 
scientific, philosophic, religious, all kinds of 
knowledge, — “whether there be knowledge, 
it shall be done away.” A terrible radical was 
this Paul; but he gives a reascn. “We know 
in part, and we prophesy in part.’’ Then comes 
into view another great permanent thing which 
gives glory to the whole evolving world in which 
Paul lives; for Paul was an evolutionist before 
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the word was invented, a transcendent evolu- 
tionist. “When that which is perfect is come, 
that which is in part shall be done away.”’ There 
is the one great thing in the future, the goal of 
perfection in Christ and in God; and all else 
serving the time and when it has so served 
ceasing to be. 

Look at the beauty of his similitude of the 
child and the full-grown man. ‘When I was 
a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I 
thought as a child”; and all in their place, full 
of beauty, full of tenderness and with an ex- 
quisite appeal; but taken out of their place, out 
of childhood into manhood, they become im- 
possible and ridiculous; therefore Paul says: 
“Now that I am become a man, I have put 
away childish things. For now we see in a 
mirror darkly.”” You know what the ancient 
mirror was; it was not like our glorious mirrors 
of glass; it was of bronze or steel, where one 
got the image faintly, vaguely, confusedly; 
that old mirror with the confused image in it 
was Paul’s figure for the intellectual life of the 
world of his time. Now we see in a bronze or 
steel mirror vaguely, indistinctly, darkly, but 
then, when that which is perfect is come, “then, 
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face to face: now I know in part; but then shall 
I know fully, even as also I am known.” 

Where are we? Are we only pursuing a goal 
that is not here, that is invisible? Is there 
nothing in this flux of sensation, feeling, thought, 
experience, fixed? There is faith, by which to 
take hold of the Eternal; hope, by which we 
have our expectation from the Eternal, and love, 
itself intrinsically Eternal. Observe that love 
is not a substance, it is an attribute; it is not a 
subject, it is a predicate; it is not existence, 
but existence qualified in a certain way. And 
yet when we say God is love, the Eternal Being 
is so qualified as to be perfect Goodness, and we 
come to Him with our homage, our worship, 
and our trust; and Jesus is so qualified by his 
goodness that he opens the vision of the world 
back into the Eternal Goodness. And the ideal 
that Christianity gives to the world is this: 
individual souls all harmony, through the ascend- 
ency of love, families bound together and glorified 
by the passion of love, human society, its strife 
eliminated, brought into brotherhood by the 
sovereignty of love, the Universe itself one 
throughout because of this principle of moral 
gravitation. 
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Two things stand out in history amazing in 
their character. The memorials of Jesus were 
not composed till after he had left the world 
thirty years or more; yet in the eloquence of 
its teaching, in its substance, essence, central 
character, the Gospel is still without the need 
_of revision, emendation, or change. Here is 
something absolutely unique in the history of 
the world; and, from the spirit of Jesus we should 
expect this result. His spirit being a spirit of 
love, is a value forever, undiminished, undi- 
minishable, a glory that shall not fade. And I 
give you back the teaching of your Master and 
the character of your Master as two things that 
abide and that lead you to Him who is without 
variableness, or shadow that is cast by turning, 
the eternal Father of us all. 

It is hate that makes this world a hell; and 
the only force that can make heaven upon earth 
is love. Your duty and mine as Christians is 
clear; it is to stop, so far as we can, the flow of 
the fountain of hate that makes the world hell, 
and to open the fountain of love that makes the 
wilderness and the solitary place to rejoice and 
the desert to blossom as the rose. Let me close 
by asking you to note how Shakespeare in his 
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great sonnet supports from the outside, like a 
great flying buttress, the Temple-of Christian 
Truth. What is love? 


“Tt is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken.” 





The Memory of a £0 fey Soul 


“Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
pilgrimage.” — PsaLM 119 : 54. 








1any lofty souls there have been among 
> Uf all peoples, in all the centuries of 
all time. As we explore history we find 
Ie CLs them rising round us, peak behind 
peak, and range upon range. As we look toward 
them we are surprised and elevated, filled with 
wonder and love. Such a soul looks out upon 
us through the surpassing imagery of the text: 
“Thy statutes have been my songs in the house 
of my pilgrimage.” These words are wonderful 
for their strength and also for their tenderness, 
for their pathos, and also for their living, vic- 
torious beauty. I ask you to look at them 
somewhat in detail. 
















ha 
sme, 
| 


1. First, there is the word “pilgrimage”; and 
what a word it is. Man’s life is a journey, 
from infinite to infinite, from eternity to eternity. 
There is an epic dignity in man’s career. There 
is the outward fortune so various, now abundant 
and now smitten with need, now a luxurious 
plain like the great plain of Esdraelon and again 
a stretch of desert, the outward aspect of the 
pilgrimage so various, so touched with change, 
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so instinct with power to cheer and to cause 
pain. Then there is the inward world, some- 
times dark as deep midnight, again woven of 
sunbeams, and yet again made up of rainbow 
hues and tears. Think of man’s capacity for 
pain and for joy, think of the significance of 
each pilgrim to his brother pilgrims, think of 
the significance of the pilgrim, deep, mysterious, 
awe-inspiring, to the wild Universe through which 
he travels. 

All great poets who have written epics have 
built primarily upon the experience of the indi- 
vidual man. That experience greatened, ren- 
dered illustrious, is the stuff of which every epic 
is made, — the Odyssey, all the wanderings, 
all the hairbreadth escapes, all the achievements, 
all the experiences, all the wonder of that life 
typifying your career and that of your brother 
everywhere. Dante’s Epic, with its Hell and 
its Purgatory and its Heaven, is made of the 
stuff of which your life and mine are composed. 
And that epic, in some respects the greatest in 
history, the Epic of Job, with its enchanting 
prosperity, its absolute disaster, its sickening 
pain, its horror of doubt, its bereavement of 
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an understanding environment, its utter desti- 
tution of sympathy, its hour of great darkness, 
its freedom of speech and of mind, its wide 
sweeping suffering and agony, its ultimate faith 
and peace, is but the monumental rendering 
of the life of the individual wayfarer through 
time; pilgrims and sojourners as all our fathers 
were; this epic significance belongs to the life 
of every man. Here we have no continuing 
city, here we are not at home, we are going 
somewhere, and we are to rest elsewhere than 
here. That is the first word and its significance 
as I apprehend it, — “pilgrimage.” 


2. Observe, in the next place, “the house of 
my pilgrimage.” This has two meanings, a 
particular and a general. What the Psalmist 
meant by the house of his pilgrimage, in the 
first instance, was the caravansary or inn at 
which he put up at the close of his day’s journey, 
there to rest and gain refreshment and strength 
to renew his journey on the morrow, and when 
he left the inn it remained but he was gone. 

As I walk about in this city, after a residence 
within it of forty years, how this thought comes 
home to me. I see so many houses on so many 
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streets that are caravansaries or inns from which 
the guests that I knew have long gone. There 
is the inn at which Phillips Brooks stayed, the 
inn at which James Freeman Clarke stayed, the 
inn at which many of my teachers at Har- 
vard College stayed; these inns or caravansaries 
remain, but the guests have gone. Scores and 
scores of noble women rested for a while in this 
house and that house, on this street and on that, 
in town and out of town, and the inns are left, 
I can see them, but those noble pilgrims who 
rested there for a night are gone. This is the 
particular sense. 

Then there is the universal sense. This time 
world is the house of our pilgrimage. How 
gorgeous it is by day and by night, how vast, 
how splendid, how mysterious. And how many 
guests have taken their rest in this inn before 
we came; they have written their names on 
its floor, on its ceiling, and on its walls. We 
can never look at the meadow, or stream, or 
mountain, or sea, at sun, or moon, or star, 
without thinking of them, the great guests who 
have gone. This is the universal meaning. The 
house of our pilgrimage first, the particular spot 
where we rest and renew our strength for our 
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journey; then the time world, which we ulti- 
mately bequeath to other guests when we have 
gone. 


3. In the third place, there is the word “‘stat- 
utes.” This is a great word, one to which we 
in a free democratic country should give more 
heed every year. This man meant by “statutes” 
the best wisdom of his race reduced to order and 
made over to him, that according to it he might 
think the best thought about the Infinite, about 
his human life in all its relations, and by its in- 
spiration behave like a wise man and a lover of 
his kind. 

Look at this for a moment, how the race 
becomes the helper of the individual. When 
a fortunate child is born into the world, think 
what its heredity means. The race to which 
it belongs at its best provides for it an outfit 
in body and in all those instincts which at 
length become a great, true mind and a deep 
and sound human heart. What aid, provision 
and equipment for the individual pilgrim is 
made by the race in the case of one born into 
the world with a noble inheritance. 

Then there is the preparation which the race 
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makes for our environment. Cultivated fields 
on every hand; who cultivated them, who won 
them from the wilderness? We find the city 
built for us; who built it? We find railroads 
from ocean to ocean, roads of every description, 
an environment all prepared by the race that 
went before us. Think of our race obligation 
along that line, and think with what tenderness 
and gratitude we should look back. There are 
the playground for the children, the schoolhouse, 
the chance to learn a trade, and there is a place 
opened where man may win his character in 
the service of his fellow-men. Think what the 
race does for every child that comes into the 
world. Along that line this man was allowing 
the highest mind of his people to become his 
teacher, to give him instruction and guidance, 
exaltation, inspiration, joy. 

It was the highest mind of his race that was 
meant in what were called statutes. This man 
took that wisdom as a gift from God, — as all 
wise men have always held, — reduced to order, 
resting on his conscience as obligation, telling 
him he could not be free unless he were bound. 
There go the planets and there go the great 
constellations; free? Yes, because they are 
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bound. Under law? Yes, but the law is for 
the preservation of their life. There go the 
great souls who have been true and faithful, 
full of honor, ready to meet every reasonable 
and just demand; under law? Yes, but the 
law is the preservation of their life. That is 
what this man meant by statutes; the highest 
wisdom of his race, resting upon him as obliga- 
tion to follow the truth and live in the highest 
service of his kind. 


4. The next word that claims our attention 
is a wonderful word, “songs.” Whence come 
our best songs? What is the origin of them? 
Our purest feelings in the presence of the beauty 
and the treasure of our existence. A workman 
who loves his work and sees the manhood that 
comes out of it has a lyric in his soul. “Work, 
for the night is coming,” that is his song. Every 
lover who stands in the presence of the awe and 
the beauty of the young life in the world has 
a feeling that generates a song; the poet, when 
he sings a love-song, interprets that feeling. A 
father looks upon his child, a son looks to his 
father or his mother; the sense of a precious 
possession produces a feeling that is an implicit 
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song. The poet Cowper looks upon the picture 
of his mother long after she had left him and 
writes, from the feeling produced by the thought 
of his mother, one of the most beautiful poems 
in the English language. Arnold, long after his 
father lay buried there, revisits Rugby Chapel, 
and one of the finest poems of the Nineteenth 
Century rose up out of that pure passion, as 
Arnold stood in the presence of the strength 
and the beauty of his father’s character. Words- 
worth had a sense of duty, and he loved his 
duty, and it became to him an Ode; he too 
sang of duty. 


“Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 


Those Israelites, who wrought, and who sang 
our greatest Psalms, for them religion was a 
vast, happy, victorious experience, and it lifted 
itself into song. Songs do not rise from debased 
hearts any more than fountains flow out of 
the desert. Stand in the presence of your human 
possessions; husbands, wives, parents, children, 
friends, fellow-citizens, fellow-men, stand in 
the presence of your human world, look into 
it and see its structure of terror and beauty, 
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love it genuinely and serve it honestly, and songs 
will form in your heart of hearts. “Thy statutes 
have been my songs,” the duties that girded me, 
the obligations that overawed me, the moral 
order that was my compulsion finally turned 
into a song. 

You have been in England perhaps in the 
winter-time and seen those hawthorn hedges 
that divide field from field, and how dark and 
desolate they look; perhaps you have been in 
England again in May and in June and have 
seen these same hedges turned into inexpressible 
loveliness through the bloom of the hawthorn. 
Thus all our hard ways, all our dark duties, all 
our austere tasks, all the winter of our life, if 
we are faithful, if we are honest, if we do our 
best all the time, patiently waiting, all these 
will turn into bloom, and blossom into poetry 
and religion. 


5. Once more. How did this man spend his 
evenings, after his day’s toil? That is a great 
question for us all. How do we spend our 
evenings when work has released us from its 
grasp? Here is a young man who, after the 
work of the day, goes where he bewilders his 
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brain and besots his soul. Here is another young 
man who, after the day’s toil, seeks out a com- 
pany of mean fellows, where ribaldry and low 
jests and mean schemes are the stock in trade 
of their recreation. It is a mighty question, 
how we spend our evenings after our day’s toil, 
how we fit ourselves in the evening for what may 
come on the morrow,— the death of a father, 
or a brother, a new chance for a competent man, 
a gloom or a splendor. 

Look how this man spent his evening. He 
turned in at the caravansary and got his musical 
instrument, cultivated the artist that was in 
him, joined his art to wisdom and to poetry, 
communed with the highest mind of his race, 
invoking the genius of all the ages that had gone 
before, the genius for music, wisdom, poetry, 
religion, truth, honor, chivalry, and hope, — 
invoking the genius of his people to come and 
re-create his weary life and fit him for the 
pilgrimage of the morrow. 

Commune not with mean souls but with lofty 
ones; use your spare time for renewing your 
mind in truth, your heart in love, your whole 
life in idealism, for renewing your strength, that 
on the morrow you may fare forward ready to 
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meet the sorrow and the joy, the disappointment 
and the opportunity, the whole wild, adverse 
discipline of life and the whole sweet prosperity, 
ready for it, qualified by the discipline of your 
own quiet hours in the inn, in the house of your 
pilgrimage. 

Will you sing in your hearts this great song 
all through the weeks to come; there is indeed 
no finer poetry known to me anywhere: “Thy 
statutes,” — the universal laws of our being, — 
“Thy statutes have been my songs in the house 
of my pilgrimage.” And may the blessing of 
God rest upon you in your journey, and at your 
journey’s end, when the house of your pilgrimage 
is converted into the house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 





The Greater Music 


“ Making melody with your heart.” — EPHESIANS § : 19. 





S|HERE are two kinds of music. There 
is the kind produced by the human 
voice or by instrumental skill and 
power; that is one kind. There is 
another kind, identified by Plato with philoso- 
phy. You will recall one of his great sayings in 
the Phedo, that philosophy is the highest or 
greatest music. By this I understand him to 
mean insight, comprehensive, consistent, har- 
monious insight into the meaning of man’s world 
and man’s universe, set in sovereign authority 
over the courses of life; for in Plato’s day philos- 
ophy meant a way of living. Great as is the 
first order of music at its best, as we all confess, 
the greater music, I hold, is the second order 
that I have mentioned. I am about to tell you 
why I believe that the interior, transcendent, 
moral and triumphant lyric in the soul is the 
greater music. 





1. The music of the soul is the greater music, 
in the first place, because it is open to all. 
Vocal and instrumental music are confined to a 
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comparatively few gifted individuals. It does not 
appear to me that our Maker intended everybody 
to sing; there is here a class of non-elect. I my- 
self belong to this class,—but I know it. 
Goodness is open to everyone, the melody of the 
heart is for all mankind, the lyric of the soul, 
transcendent, triumphant, is a universal possi- 
bility. Wordsworth speaks of the sunshine as 
“a glorious birth.” It is glorious in many ways, 
but in one supremely; it is glorious because it is 
illumination and beauty for the whole world. 
A Hebrew poet long, long ago anticipated Words- 
worth when he sang: 


“*Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades” 


No, the outflow of light and beauty from those 
six or seven stars goes on forever. I hold that 
because the second order of music is open to all, 
is universal, it is greater than that which is open 
to a few. 


2. Music as we usually understand it, of the 
voice and from the instrument, is dependent for 
its highest power upon the interior lyric, upon 
the melody of the heart. A great voice is 
necessary to make a great singer, but a great 
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voice alone will not make a great singer; there 
must be sympathy, sympathy with the still sad 
music of humanity, and there must be imagina- 
tion, reflecting as in a great mirror the comedy, 
the tragedy, and the triumph of the human 
spirit; there must be insight and emotion and a 
share in the best that the best men have thought 
and felt and done all through the ages. 

Jenny Lind and Parepa-Rosa had great voices, 
but they were voices thrilled from a great human 
experience, and the larger part of their great- 
ness was the lyric majesty with which they 
carried the supreme meaning of a great human 
experience. Carlyle, in his Reminiscences, speaks 
of two voices, the voice of his earliest and 
best friend, Edward Irving, fellow student and 
companion all through his earlier years, and the 
voice of Dr. Chalmers, the greatest of all Scottish 
preachers. He says that Irving’s voice was 
naturally greater than the great preacher’s, 
greater in compass, in depth, in melody, natural 
melody, but it did not have the power upon the 
human heart that the inferior voice had, because 
in that voice a seraphic spirit lived, thrilled, 
moved, and became inevitable and invincible. 

Here I meet an objection already forming 
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itself in your minds when I say that not only 
singers, not only players upon instruments, but 
all artists are dependent, for the attainment of 
the best that is in them, upon moral experience. 
That is thoroughgoing heresy, I understand. But 
then heresy is often true, and orthodoxy in 
music, as in everything else, is often mistaken. 
The fact is undeniable that many artists live — 
to say the least of it and the best possible of it, — 
a shabby existence, and yet produce works that 
are a joy and a power to all educated people. I 
have two answers to this objection that the 
moralist is essential to the artist. First, un- 
worthy genius has the power to lift itself into 
temporary complete sympathy with the moral 
vision of life; it may have risen from the gutter, 
and it may descend to the gutter again, but it has 
revealed the possession of that power to rise for 
the time being into complete sympathy with and 
surrender to the moral vision of life. Look at 
the Sistine Madonna and the divine world of 
womanhood, of childhood, of parenthood, that 
looks out from that glorious masterpiece. That 
work could never have been done if the artist 
had not risen temporarily into complete sym- 
pathy with the divine world in humanity which 
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he beheld. And my second answer is, No artist 
anywhere can be the best that it is in him to be 
unless he is a good man. I give you as an 
example the Greek poet Sophocles, unsurpassed» 
even by Shakespeare in his insight into life, in 
his command of the universal aspects of human 
existence, even though Shakespeare had the 
benefit of fifteen hundred years of high human 
experience to work upon; and as an artist 
Sophocles is far and away beyond Shakespeare; 
he is indeed a contemporary of our world. 
Nothing more tender, nothing more majestic 
in beauty is known to me in any literature than 
his CEdipus Coloneus. There the blind old man 
travels toward Athens, led by his two tender and 
devoted daughters, and after a life of storm and 
stress and agony he goes hence in the glory of a 
transcendent sunset. Nor is there any char- 
acter known to me more magnificent than 
Sophocles’ Antigone. His art came out of his 
life; he was loved by everyone, he was beautiful 
in person, beautiful in behavior, triumphant and 
lovely in spirit, and because of the sovereignty 
of the moralist in him he was what Matthew 
Arnold so well said of him, a seer who “saw life 
steadily and saw it whole.” 
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_ In my youth I used to live very much with 
| Byron and Shelley, men of natural genius, meri- 
- torious power. I found that I outgrew them 
because their insight into life was inadequate; 
their genius was not a sufficient compensation 
for the fact that they failed to penetrate to the 
greater meanings of our human life. I found 
more comfort in two men of less natural genius, 
Tennyson and Browning, over whom the moral 
ideal was sovereign. 
“The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn: 


God’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world!” 


Only a great ethical genius could reach to the 
fact of the absolute moral integrity of our human 
world. As well try with a hurricane magnified 
a hundred times, as well try with such a tempest 
to blow this planet from its course as it climbs 
its way through the heavens, about the sun, as 
try to break up the integrity of the moral world. 
Here again Browning was anticipated by a 
Hebrew poet ages ago: “Canst thou loose the 
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bands of Orion,” shake from their order those 
shining, those glorious stars that compose the 
greatest of constellations? No more can you 
break up the order, the integrity, the law, of the 
moral world. Everywhere the moral conception 
is supreme; no man can come to his best, no 
genius, in art anywhere, unless his first act is 
reverence for moral law, and his second surren- 
der, and his third loving, joyous, endless obe- 
dience. 


3. The final reason that I shall mention for 
belief that the lyric of the soul is the greater 
music is this: It lasts through life. Other music 
lasts a very brief time. There comes the time 
when 


“All the daughters of music shall be brought low,” 


one of the exquisite lines of the Old Testament. 
The hand ultimately loses its cunning, and the 
voice fails to meet the burden of its great ideal. 
But a singing soul is forever. 

You recall that touch of genius, exquisite 
genius, in Bunyan when he makes his Pilgrim 
go through the final River singing. There is no 
end here. The music that is for a day may be 
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rich, gorgeous, marvellous, but anything that 
fails, that passes away, does not belong to the 
highest. The melody of the human heart may 
be forever, a part of the Hallelujah Chorus, the 
emptying in Eternity of the fulness of a great, 
social, religious experience. 


“T heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and 
as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty 
thunderings, saying, Hallelujah: for the Lord God omnip- 
otent reigneth.” 


The Hallelujah Chorus is the sovereign song of 
the sovereignty of the moral ideal of life. 

Goodwill, which is the essence of morality, 
goodwill can make itself known through uncon- 
ventional forms, through humorous forms, 
through forms that are ludicrously unfitting. I 
recall being a guest of President Eliot in North- 
east Harbor in 1909 when he retired from the 
Presidency of Harvard College. One morning 
be brought a letter to read to me, which had come 
to him through the mail, which ran something 
like this: 


“Dear President Eliot: You have done more for Ameri- 
can Education than any other man that ever lived among 
us. You have had a hard, hard time. I enclose a dollar. 
Go and have a good time, go and paint the town red.” 
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Mr. Eliot asked me what I thought of the letter. 
I have no recollection what I said, but I shall 
never forget what he said: “That, letter was 
written by a friendly man, and I am going to 
reply to it as one friend replies to another,” 
and his letter, which he read to me, ran some- 
thing like this: 

“Dear Mr. ——: Your note has given me much satis- 
faction. You overestimate my services to American 
Education, but through that overestimate I can discern 
and feel your goodwill toward me. I must correct one 
serious mistake in your note, that I have had a hard time. 
I have had a supremely happy life in service. I accept 
the dollar which you enclose, although I cannot accept the 
program which you draw for me, to go and paint the town 
red, but I can assure you that I expect to be happy in 


continued services to my fellow-citizens and fellowmen. 
Sincerely, 


Charles W. Eliot.” 


Just as the sun behind the clouds when they 
are thickest makes its existence known and sifts 
through the gloom its light, so goodwill, to those 
who have insight, discernment, makes itself 
known through all forms, even of the absurdest 
kind. But goodwill, the interior melody, can 
build for itself an exquisite art-form. Last 
winter I gave three addresses on the question, 
What is Christianity? the last address being 
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entitled “A Great Modern Christian — John 
G. Whittier.” Toward the end of that address 
was the quotation of a few words from the last 
poem that Whittier ever wrote, in celebration 
of the coming birthday of his friend Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; Holmes was eighty-three and 
Whittier was eighty-five. 





“Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with 
spring, 
The evening thrushes sing.” 


I sent the little pamphlet to my friend Dr. Eliot, 
not expecting him, of course, to take any notice 
of it, but he directed his secretary to reply, and 
here is a word of the utmost preciousness for you 
young women and for all; he was then over 
ninety-two and in frail health, but he directed 
his secretary to say to me: 
“On our autumn boughs, unflown with 
spring, 
The evening thrushes sing.” 


There is my final illustration of the truth that 
the lyric of the soul is an increasing lyric, or may 
be; the last thing we hear of Pilgrim at the River, 
and crossing it, is his song, his evening song, 
quiet, enduring, triumphant, transcendent. 
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“Spring still makes spring in the mind 

When sixty years are told: 

Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. = 

Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 

And through the wild-piled snow-drift, 
The warm rosebuds below.” 








Why I Love 
the Twenty-third Psalm 


“The Lord is my shepherd: 
IT shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; 

He leadeth me beside still 
waters. 

He restoreth my soul: 

He leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow 
of death, 

I will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me; 

Thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine 
enemies: 

Thou anointest my head 
with oil; 

My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me 
all the days of my life; 

And I shall dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.” 





HIT is strange that so many religious 
| people get so little comfort out of 
their religion. They take their religion 
as certain people eat the most whole- 
some fare, they take it as if it were bitter 
medicine. I recall such a person from the far-off 
years of my boyhood. When I was a boy of 
nine, I knew such a man. For sixty-five years 
I have not seen or heard of him, but if I were 
an artist I could paint this morning his visage 
true to life in those unpretentious and severe 
simplicities of existence. I remember this man 
eating one of the rarest of luxuries, a dish of 
raspberries newly gathered from the woods, 
ruddy, beautiful, and to me a spectacle inviting, 
tempting, as they looked up through the gleam- 
ing cream, partly covered with white sugar; 
and this man ate them with an expression 
which the proprieties of this service will not 
allow me to reproduce, ate them as if they had 
been sawdust mixed with soapsuds. That is 
exactly the image that comes to me as I think 
of the lean-faced man and the joyless counte- 
nance, the facial protest against the beautiful 
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fruit. Thus religious people often appropriate 

the fruit of the Tree of Life; they partake of it 

as if it were Dead Sea fruit; and sometimes the . 
Dead Sea fruit seems to be infinitely fascinating, 

and the fruit of the Tree of Life without zest. 

I am to speak to you at this time on the 

Twenty-third Psalm, I am to tell you a number 

of the reasons,— not all the reasons that I 

could give, — why I love that Psalm. 


1. The first reason why I love the Twenty- 
third Psalm is because it is nameless. Who 
wrote it no one knows; when it was written no 
one knows. Neither author, nor date, nor lo- 
cality is attached to it. It has become the voice 
not of an individual, but of an age and a race. 
The genius that produced it has been lost in the 
service rendered. It is a lyric fragment, de- 
tached from all time and place and author- 
ship, that has come down to us singing its 
way on the unrelated wings of time. Its name- 
lessness is part of its power. It is universal; it 
is of an age, it is of a race, it is of a world, that 
is gone. 

I have often intended, during my active 
ministry here, to give a course of Friday evening 
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addresses on The Anonymous in Life. Anony- 
mousness takes all egoism from the genius of the 
world, gives absolute disinterestedness, converts 
the particular into the universal, and burdens it 
with the beauty and the pathos, the dignity and 
the sweetness of an ideal humanity. Think how 
much of this description there is in the Bible. 
Who wrote those inimitable, ideal biographies 
in the Book of Genesis that have survived all 
criticism, and will survive to the end of time, 
as the stars survive the ancient astronomy? 
No one knows; no one will ever know. Who 
wrote that great epic of a nation’s deliverance, 
given us in the Book of Exodus? Who wrote 
the magnificent oration that we call Deuter- 
onomy? Who wrote the idyl of Ruth, sweet 
as the freshest May morning, with the color 
of the loveliest sky on it and the wine of the 
purest heart flowing through it? Who wrote 
that great drama of the struggle and the woe 
of man’s soul that we call the Book of Job? Or 
what is called the “Second Isaiah,” — chapters 
forty to sixty-six, — the burden of whose mean- 
ing and the melody of whose speech are unsur- 
passed? No one knows; no one will ever know. 
Is there any one, with any imagination and any 
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sentiment in him, who does not feel touched 
as if by the Spirit of God when he comes in 
contact with such nameless gifts to the civili- 
zation of man? 

Passing to the New Testament, who wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews? Origen said, and 
his opinion is the best, “No one but God.” But 
we can see that great composition laid against 
the leaden sky, laid against the troubled heart 
of Christianity in those decades, we can see it 
offering a spiritual Universe for the consolation 
of those for whom time had become a tragedy 
and all human things a waste and a destruction. 
And last, and greatest of all, who wrote the 
Fourth Gospel? No one knows; the question is. 
still at issue. Will it ever be settled? I do not 
see how it can. But the interpretation there 
of the meaning of the life of Jesus, and after 
that and next to it, the meaning of the life of 
man, is the greatest in the literature of the world. 
The gain from this anonymousness is altogether 
greater because each of these compositions is 
universalized. What Goethe said is true: 


“But heard are the Voices, — 
Heard are the Sages, 
The Worlds and the Ages”: 
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for it is the old World, an ancient Humanity, 
as the organ of the Infinite Spirit, that is instruct- 
ing us, illuminating us, and lifting our souls in 
these great compositions. Thus it is with the 
Psalms. Not a single Psalm can with assurance 
be assigned to any writer. What of that? They 
are a great flock of lyrics, like a great flock of 
song-birds; we know not whence they came, but 
we see them flying, and we hear them singing, 
and their song is the Song of the Ages, and an 
age is always infinitely more impressive and 
august than a man. That is the first reason 
why I love the Twenty-third Psalm; it is name- 
less; it dates only from the heart of God who 
inspired it. 


2. The second reason why I love this Psalm 
is because for it religion is primarily an experi- 
ence. This representative soul had found in 
this wild Universe safety, a guide into rectitude. 
What greater discovery could any soul make 
than that? A sense of the bounty of the world, 
peace, quiet; for him death had been reduced 
to a shadow, a shadow filled with the Presence 
of the Infinite. And he had a spirit of prophecy 
in his soul that cried out, 
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“Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me 
all the days of my life; 
And I shall dwell in the house 

of the Lord forever.” 
The Universe had become God’s house, in which 
he was to dwell forever. Inside the iron bound- 
ary of natural law, inside the order of physical 
limitation, pain, suffering, loss, and death, this 
man had found another Universe, in which 
there was bounty for evermore, in which there 
was safety, rectitude, a home in the Infinite. 

I love the Psalm because religion is a great 
experience. What is religion worth otherwise? 
What is the use of our coming here Sunday after 
Sunday, discussing a few ideas that we may like, 
unless they are paths to human safety, to recti- 
tude of heart, to spiritual bounty, to the sense 
of the Presence that shadows cannot conceal, 
and to the spirit of prophecy that this Universe 
is God’s house and that we are to be his guests 
for evermore? What we all need, every one of 
us, 1s a soul alive, greatened, immeasurably 
greatened and immeasurably ennobled, an ex- 
perience within of the eternal Worth and the 
eternal Compassion altogether beyond anything 
we yet have had. Give man religion, and he 
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is a conqueror for evermore. This man had a 
religion, and because of that fact I love to read 
his words. ; 


3. I love the Psalm because the writer’s 
philosophy of life, which was a very brief one, 
comes right out of the heart of his religion. 
God is to him the protector, the guardian, the 
safe-keeping Presence for all the highest values 
of his life, for his soul, for his love, for those 
bound up with him in life and love; God is the 
conserver, the keeper, the defender of all that 
is essentially worthy and precious in his life. 
That was the first great article of his philosophy 
of life, “God owns me, and that is my strength 
and joy!” And the second article in his creed 
was, “I am God’s guest in time in Eternity; he 
entertains me on his honor.” I believe that 
argument is infinitely impressive today. On his 
honor God created, God sustains, God enter- 
tains, us in his Universe. Those two thoughts, 
—we belong to him, he entertains us as his 
guests, on his honor, — have strength enough 
to uphold us and to make our noisy years 
seem momentsin the Being of the Eternal 
Silence. 
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4. I love this Psalm because it is old. I do 
not particularly fancy everything that is old. 
A thing must be useful and beautiful as well as 
old. The chairs, tables, and other furniture 
alleged to have come over in the “Mayflower” 
do not appeal to me, especially when I am in- 
vited to use them; they are uncomfortable in the 
extreme; then, too, I remind myself that there 
are old lies, and old methods of deception, and 
old fallacies, and a whole old world with which 
I want nothing to do. But if a thing is useful 
and beautiful, then if it is old it carries with it 
an immense addition of meaning. Thus with 
this Psalm, the first vision is of mothers from 
time immemorial fashioning the early accents 
of their children by its wonderful words. What 
a vision that is. Motherhood, in its sense of the 
awe of that relationship, and its power to do or 
undo God’s work, teaching the infant lips to 
utter those great and beautiful words. I do 
not know any vision that goes deeper into the 
heart of a true man than that. 

Then there is the other vision of the Psalm; 
it is cherished by the aged in their infirmity, and 
by its words goes back to the mystic beginning 
of life, bathing their poor, wearied souls in the 
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primeval life and love, and enabling them again 
in the morning of existence to hear the birds 
singing, to see the flowers blooming, to listen 
to the voices, those deep, tender voices, that 
have long ago been hushed. Who can read the 
Psalm without thinking of that second vision? 


5. There is yet another reason why I love this 
Psalm. It has been sung by the people of my 
native land for three hundred years, in old kirk 
and in new church, by jurist and farmer, in the 
same pew, by physician and mechanic, by men 
of letters and by the humblest of God’s children, 
by high-born ladies and their maids. That song 
represents for me the unity, the dignity, the 
humanity, the faith, the penitence, and the hope 
of a great people. 


6. One more reason: I love the Psalm because 
it was hallowed in the memory of the Lord Jesus, 
and he added to its great meanings the still 
greater meaning of his own life, and he adopted 
it as a parable of his own service. 


“TI am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine. As the Father knoweth 
me, even so know I the Father: and I lay down 


my life for the sheep.” 
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You have not forgotten, and you will not soon 
forget, the first visit paid here by Dr. John 
Watson, —Ian Maclaren,—and you will re- 
member that the most moving of all his stories 
/ was “A Doctor of the Old School,” a story which 
/ made the physicians of Boston get together, 
' when they knew he was in town, and write a 
testimonial to him of their appreciation of what 
he had done to open the eyes of the community 
to the grandeur and the simplicity of a doctor’s 
life. You will remember the close of that story; 
there is nothing more tender in contemporary 
literature. The old doctor was dying, and he 
did not want any high-flown prayers offered over 
him, and he would not have any of the fine pas- 
sages of Scripture read at his bedside, except 
the words in that Parable of the Lord about the 

Pharisee and the penitent sinner: 

“And the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven, but 


smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” 


Then the old doctor asks his friend, Drumsheugh, 
to kneel down and say a few words of prayer. 
“T hae not the words,” said Drumsheugh; he was 
not used to that exercise, and he asked if he 
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should send for the minister. “No; just say 
what’s in your heart; the Almighty will know 
the rest himself”; and Drumsheugh knelt down 
and prayed, and the old doctor thanked him. 
Then came the delirium of death, when he went 
back to his childhood and was trying to learn 
his Psalm before he went to sleep. How per- 
fectly true to the old habit of the religiously 
trained race. His mother had assigned a Psalm, 
and he must learn it before he can allow himself 
to sleep; his sleep must be in God for then his 
awakening would be in God. He repeats the 
Psalm till he comes to the last verse, 


“Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me”; 


then he hesitates; he struggles with the rest, 
recalling a few words at a time, until finally, in 
spite of the delirium, the last two lines come to 
his mind, and he says, “I’m ready now.” Then 
he says he hears his mother’s step, and through 
the door sees her carrying a light in her hand, 
and he calls out to her, “I’ve finished my Psalm! 


“And in God’s house for evermore 
>” 


My dwelling-place shall be’. 


A ree. 
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